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Hudson Bay Company's Arctic Expedition. 
(Concluded from page 90.) 


“Early in the morning of the 17th, I set 
out in company with two of the men, for the 
purpose of following the coast to some point 
surveyed by Sir John Ross, as | now felt con- 
fident that that veteran discoverer was correct 
in his opinion as to Boothia Felix being part 
of the American continent. We directed our 
course to the furthest visible land which bore 
N. W. (true.) 

“ The weather was beautiful, but cold, and 
the ice being smooth, a brisk walk of seventeen 
miles brought us to the point towards which 
we had been proceeding, in time to obtain a 
meridian observation of the sun. Cape Berens 
is situated in latitude 69° 4’ 12’' N. and lon- 
gitude 90° 35’ W. It is formed entirely of 
granite partially covered with moss. Thir- 
teen miles beyond this we arrived at two 
narrow points in the small bay, between 
which we built our snow-house, which be- 
ing made too small, we passed a rather un- 
comfortable night. Bed and bedding for the 
party consisted of one blanket and a hairy 
deer-skin, the latter being placed on the snow 
to prevent our clothes from getting wet. 

“ The shore still trended to the North-west, 
and we had not travelled more than four leagues 
on the 18th, when the coast took a sharp turn 
to the eastward. We had been tracing the 
west side of a deep inlet which was named 
Halkett, after one of the members of your hon- 
ourable board. 

“ As we were now near the latitude and 
longitude of Lord Mayor’s Bay of Sir John 
Ross, [ struck across land nearly in a north 
direction, and at noon when passing over a 
considerable lake, the latitude 69° 26' 1'' N. 
was observed. Advancing three miles beyond 
this we reached another lake; and as there 

Was yet no appearance of the sea, | ordered 
my companions to build a snow hut and search 
for fuel whilst | went to look for the coast. 

“A walk of twenty minutes brought me to 
an inlet not more than a quarter of a mile 
wide. This I traced to the westward for three 


lh 


by land. Ascending some high rocks from 
whence a good view could be obtained, | 
thought | could distinguish rough ice in the 
desired direction. With renewed hopes I set 


out at a rapid pace, plunging among deep} 


snow, scrambling over rocks, and through 
rough ice, until | gained some rising ground 
close to the beach. From this spot where | 
now stood, as far as the eye could see to the 
northwest, lay a large extent of ice-covered 
sea, studded with innumerable islands. Lord 
Mayor’s Bay was before me, and the islands 
were those named by Sir John Ross, ‘ the sons 
of the clergy of the Church of Scotland.’ 

“ The isthmus which connects the land to 
the vorthward with Boothia Felix is only one 
mile broad, and to jadge by the number of 
stone marks set up on it, appears to be a fa- 
vourite resort of the natives. Its latitude is 
69° 31' N. longitude, by account, 91° 29’ 30" 
W. With a grateful heart to Him who had 


miles, when my course was again obstructed | fortunate meeting for us, as we obtained a 


quantity of seal’s blubber for fuel and dog's 
food, and some of the flesh and blood of the 
jsame animal for our own use, A couple of 
' fine large dugs were also bought. ~~ 


|snow-blindness and the dogs were still weak, 
| we remained on the island, which I found to 
be situated in latitude 68° 53’ 44" N. long. by 
}account 89° 56° W. It is formed almost en- 
itirely of granite, and is upwards of 730 feet 
above the level of the sea. From the highest 
point of it | obtained a fine view of the bay, 
}and was thus saved the trouble of tracing its 
Shores. It extends sixteen or eighteen miles 
|to the southward, and contains a number of 
rocky island, the highest of them being that on 
which we encamped. The bay was named 
Pelly Bay, after the governor of the company ; 
jand the group of islands Harrison Islands. 

** Having now as much seal’s flesh and blood 
as would maintain us for six days on half-al- 





thus brought our journey so far to a successful | lowance, | determined on tracing the shores of 


termination, | began to retrace my steps to- 
wards my companions, and at a late hour reach- 
ed the snow-hut, an excellent roomy one, in 
which | enjayed a pleasant night’s rest afier 
the fatigues of the day. 

** On the following morning afier taking pos- 
session’ of our discoveries with the usual form- 


the land over which we had travelled on our 
outward journey. 

“ We set out on the morning of the 24th, 
and directed our course to the eastward of the 
north; the coast preserved this trending for 
twenty-five miles, and then ran eight miles due 
east, forming a cape which was named Cape 


alities, we traced the inlet eastward. When|Chapman. We now turned south-east, and 
we had gone four miles, the land to our left jconmennd ihis course forty miles, and finally 
turned up to the north, leaving an opening in| south, thirty-five, which brought us to Keith 


that direction two miles wide, bounded on the | Bay on the 30th, when, on account of a strong 


east by one or more islands. The strait sep- 
urating these from the mainland was in some 


| gale of wind, and thick drifts, we had much 
| trouble in finding a small cache of provisions 


places very narrow, and ran about south. | left here in passing. 


Finding on the morning of the 20th that we | 


2] . 
were at the head of a deep inlet, | was obliged 


to take the straightest route across land, to- 
wards our snow-hut of the 17th, as our provi- 
sions were all but consumed. ‘There were 
many steep hills to be climbed, and deep rav- 
ines to be crossed, before we reached Halkett 
inlet. This we at last effected a little before 
mid-day ; the snow being very soft, made the 
distance, only ten miles, appear like twenty. 
We reached our old hatat2 p.m. One of 
the men suffered so much from fatigue and in- 
flammation of the eyes that | went on alone 
during the following day, leaving Corrigal, a 
fine able young Orkneyman, to come on at a 
slower pace with his lame companion. 

“« When five miles from the island where the 
rest of the party had been left, | was met by 
four Esquimaux whom | had not seen before. 
Afier shaking hands with them, they wished 
me to visit their houses, which were close at 
hand ; but as my men were not in sight, and [ 
was quite unarmed, | declined the invitation, 
but with some trouble prevailed on them to 
follow me to our encampment. This was a 


| * "The whole of the land which we had traced 


during the last seven days was low and flat, 
and very regular in its outline, there being few 
or no bays and points. It was named Simp- 
son’s peninsula, 

“ During the remainder of our journey we 
followed, as nearly as possible, the same route 
as that by which we had passed in the oppo- 
site direction, and arrived at Repulse Bay on 
the 5th of May, all safe and well, but as black 
as negroes, from the combined eflects of frost- 
bites and oil-smoke. 

“At our winter quarters everything had 
gone on prosperously. 

‘Having still to trace the west shore of 
Melville peninsula I started for this purpose on 
the evening of the 13th of May, intending to 
travel by night with a chosen party of four 
men. 

“Our course to the sea was nearly due 
north, through a chain of lakes, and on the 
16th we built our snow-hut on Cape Thomas 
Simpson, in latitude 67° 19’ 14" N. longitude 
87° 00’ W., a rocky point which I visited last 
autumn in the boat. From this place I sent 








** As we were all more or less affected with 
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~~“Wae-a large island which was honoured with 


back a fatigued party of three men, and a} 
sledge of dogs that had assisted us thus far. | 
As the dogs were of little use during the last 
journey, | took none with me now. 

‘We left our snow-hut on the evening of 
the 16th, each of the men being laden with 
about 70 lbs. weight, while | carried my in-| 
struments, books, &c., weighing altogether 40 
lbs. Two blankets and as many hairy deer- 
skins, constituted the bedding of the party. | 
Our progress was very slow, as the ice was 
rough, and the snow both soft and deep. 

“* We advanced only 12 miles the first night. 
.On the 17th we crossed a bay 18 miles wide, 
and encamped at its north point, opposite to 
which, and within two miles of the shore, there 





the name of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales. A small island to the south of this 
was called Sabine Island. 

“The general trending of the coast was 


now N.N. E. 
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but as the weather was thick I could not see 
how far it trended in that direction. 
“When we had waited here nearly an hour, 


found that we had still eight bags of pemmican 
and four cwt. of flour remaining, our expendi. 
ture having been twelve bags of the former, 


the sky cleared up, and I discovered that we | and twenty-one cwt. of the latter. 


were on the south shore of a considerable bay, 
and could trace the coast to the northward for 
about 12 miles beyond it. 

* To the most distant visible point, (latitude 
69° 42’ N., longitude 85° 8’ W.) I gave the 
name of Cape Ellice ; the land where we stood 
was called Cape Crozier, and the intervening 
bay received the name of Parry Bay. Find- 
ing it hopeless to attempt reaching the strait of 


the Fury and Hecla, (from which Cape Ellice | 


could only be a few miles distant), we retraced 


our steps, and afler an absence of 11 hours 
joined our companion, who had built a snow 


house, and was on our arrival very busy at- 
tempting to coax a little wet moss into sufli- 


cient flame to boil some chocolate, but to no 


purpose ; we were consequently obliged to fin- 


Near the shore the banks were} ish the process with alcohol, a small quantity 


high and steep, and, where visible through the | of which still remained. 


snow, appeared to be formed of sand, shingle, 


** Karly on the morning of the 30th, we ar- 


mud, and granite boulder-stones, while a range | rived at our snow-hut of the 25th. The men 
of rocky hills, of various, but not great alti-| we had left here were well, but very thin, as 
tudes, were to be seen a few miles inland. they had neither caught nor shot anything ex- 

“On the 20th we were detained 24 hours} cept a couple of marmots. Had we been ab- 
by stormy weather, at Cape Lady Simpson, aj sent twelve hours more, they were to have 
long point in latitude 68° 10’ N. longitude 85°| cooked a piece of parchment skin for supper. 


53’ W. We rounded Selkirk Bay (called after 


**Qur journey hitherto had been the most 


the noble Earl of that name) on the 21st, and | fatiguing | have ever experienced ; the severe 
after passing a number of small points and | exercise, with a limited allowance of food, had 


bays we encamped on what at first appeared | reduced the whole party very much. 


How- 


to be part of the main land, but which was|ever, we marched merrily on, tightening our 


afterwards found to be an island. 
house on the 25th, was built in latitude 68° 
48’ N. longitude 85° 4’ W., near a small 
stream frozen (like all others we had passed,) 
to the bottom. 

“ We had not yet obtained a drop of water 
of nature’s thawing, and fuel being rather a 
scarce article, we sometimes took small kettles 
of snow under the blanket with us, to thaw it} 
by the heat of our bodies. 

“ Leaving two men to endeavour to fish and | 
shoot, I went forward with the others, and 
crossed Garry Bay, passing inside a number | 
of islets. 

‘Our course on the following night lay to| 
the westward of North, the coast being high 
and rocky, and indented with numerous 
inlets. : 

“ After accomplishing 20 miles in a straight 
line, we encamped ; as the weather looked fine, 
we did not build our usual comfortable lodg- | 
ing, which I had afierwards cause to regret, as | 
a heavy fall ef snow soon came on. We were 
now in latitude 69° 19’ 39’ N. and longitude 
85° 4' W. 


“ The latter is evidently erroneous, as I had | 


neither chronometer nor watch that I could | 
place dependence upon, and the compasses 
were much aflected by local attraction. 

«Our provisions being nearly exhausted, | 
could proceed only half a day’s journey fur- 
ther northward, being obliged to return the! 
same night to our present quarters. Leaving 
one of the men, I set out with the other. 

«“ The snow fell fast, and the walking was 


Our snow | belts—mine came 


shot aided our short commons. 
past 8 o’clock on the morning of the 9th of 
June, we arrived at Fort Hope, all well, hav- 


of August. 
| ding farewell to our good-humoured friends, 





extremely fatiguing. After advancing 10) 
miles, the land turned sharp to the castward, | 


in six inches—the men 
vowing that when they got on full allowance 
they would make up for lost time. 

“ Nothing of importance occurred during 


our journey homewards, 


“Our several caches of provisions were 
found safe, and several partridges that were 
At 20 minutes 


ing been absent twenty-seven days. 

“During the whole of this trip our snow- 
houses were built by Corrigal, whose services 
were of the utmost value to the party, and who 
had accompanied me when tracing the oppo- 


site shores of the large bay, the survey of 


which | had now completed, and to which | 
gave the name of Committee Bay. 

“ During the remainder of our stay at Re- 
pulse Bay the whole party were occupied in 
procuring food, collecting fuel, and preparing 
our boats for sea. 

“In the latter part of July many natives 
visited us, with all of whom we were on the 
most friendly terms. Our spare nets, knives, 
files, &c., were distributed among them in por- 
tions, according to the several merits of the 
recipients. 

“The ice in the bay broke up on the 11th 
On the following day, afier bid- 


(who were loud in their wishes that we would 
soon return to them,) we left our dreary win- 
ter quarters. 

“* Head winds and stormy weather retarded 
our progress much, so that we did not reach 
Churchill until the 3lst of August, when | 





‘¢ We were detained in Churchill river by a 
gale of wind until the 3d of September, when 
the weather became more moderate, and we 
were able to continue our voyage towards York 
Factory, at which place we arrived late on the 
evening of the 6th. 

“IT cannot close this rough and meager 
sketch of our proceedings, without bearing tes. 
timony to the excellent and praiseworthy con. 
duct of the men under my charge. 

“They were always willing and obedient, 
and although not all equally able to do their 
duty, they all did their utmost to accomplish 
the objects of the expedition. 

“ With the utmost respect, I remain, Hon. 
Sirs, your most obedient servant, 


Joun Rag.” 
“ York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, 
September 2Ist, 1847.” 


oe 


From the National Era. 


A Hurricane on the Atlantic—The Erie. 


From the Journal of an Officer. 


We have already given some account of the 
terrific gale which the United States storeship 
<rie encountered on her late passage out to 
the Mediterranean. The following fuller and 
clearer narrative has just been communicated 
for The Tribune. 


September 25.—Afier writing the last sen- 
tence, (Sept. 23,) 1 took up Lamartine’s Gi- 
rondists and read to quite a late hour. The 
motion of the vessel afterward prevented my 
sleeping, and | occupied my mind in tracing in 
imagination the scenes so vividly depicted on 
the page of the Poet Statesman. 1 fancied 
how terrible must be the uprising of a million 
of infuriated citizens, maddened by the memo- 
ry of their wrongs, conscious of their irresisti- 
ble strength, baffled by an imbecile Court, 
threatened by conspirators at home, and king- 
ly coalitions abroad, and goaded to frenzy by 
demagogues, until the voice of Reason, Reli- 
gion, and Humanity, were drowned in the roar 
for vengeance. It was a fitting prelude to 
what | was about to witness. Before morn- 
ing, we were visited by one of those terrible 
tornadoes, which, commencing in the Gulf of 
Mexico, whirl along the whole border of the 
Atlantic coast, during the months of August 
and September—let loose suddenly, and, sweep- 
ing in their resistless march everything on the 
land and on the sea—uprooting forests, engulf- 
ing or dismantling vessels, and defying alike 
the strength of the builder and the precau- 
tion and skill of the sailor, It has been my 
fortune to be much on the ocean, and to have 
seen some of the gales, reputed to be the hea- 
viest, in the South Pacific—the typhoons of 
the China Seas, and the northers of the Gulf 
of Mexico—but this has surpassed not only 
any “ visitation of the winds” | have ever seen, 
but anything I ever imagined of the fury of the 
hurricane. Occurring on the 24th of Sepiem- 
ber, I suppose it will be generally recognized 
as the Exquinoctial Gale. 
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Grand Bank. We had endeavoured to run up | 
our easting under double reefs, sharp braced, 


against strong breezes, veering from southward 
and eastward to the southward and westward. 


The sea had been irregular and running high. 
The ship, under easy sail, as the breeze lulled, 
was very uncomfortable. It was proposed to 
turn out the reef and set the top-gallant sails to | 
steady the vessel, as the wind appeared to be 
dying away, but the prudence of the captain) 
fortunately prevailed over bolder counsels. 
The old adage was appositely quoted—* Sou’- 
westers die hard”—and supported by reference 
to the Ontario nearly capsized, twelve years 
ago this very day, under precisely the same 
circumstances. The adage indeed proved 
true. ‘The spirit of the storm was to enier 
into and renew this failing sou’wester. ... . 

About 3 a. m., the wind began to freshen, 
and, by the time the courses and spanker had 
been taken in, had suddenly increased to a 
gale ; the topsails, already double-recfed, were 
clewed down, when the tornado came thunder- 
ing upon us, with overwhelming violence. The 
topsails and the courses were in a few moments 
rent from the bolt-ropes, and torn to ribbons. 
Other sails, which had not been set, but, for 
greater security, had been recently furled over, 
were blown out of the furling-lines. The top- 
gallant masts swayed to and fro like reeds, 
were twisted off, and dangled by the shrouds 
and stays, some of which snapped like threads. 
The topsail and lower yards were eer 
from the slings and trusses, cockbilled, and 
swayed to and fro with frightful rapidity ; the 
wrought-iron trusses, three or four inches in 
diameter, were snapped asunder like brittle 
glass. In less than ten minutes, every sail 
was split and every spar adrift ; and it seemed 
that masts and all must inevitably go by the 
board. Such was the state of things when I 
went on deck. ‘The horizon had contracted | 
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links impinged against each other. When I 
reached the deck, we were lying-to under the 
remnant of the split main trysail, the only can- 


lee rail was under water, and remained so 


vass left us. The ship was careening almost | 
to her beam-ends. ‘The vessel is one of the | 
old sloops-of-war, with an additional deck. The | 


We were about 80 miles southwest of the | ting fire throughout their whole length as the | year 1812, a commission of bankruptcy was 


sued out against him during his absence from 
home, by a person who had not any legal claim 
against him. He surrendered to the commis- 
sioners, and petitioned the Lord Chancellor for 
a supersedeas, but when the petition came on 
to be heard, on the 17th of August, the oppos- 
ing creditor, on the plea of his not being ready, 


many minutes at a time, without righting, and | obtained permission to let the petition stand 
it seemed as though each puff of increasing| over till the following November. At the ad- 
violence must send us over. Any single-deck | journed meeting, on the 22d of August, 1812, 
sloop-of-war, encumbered with a battery, must) the bankrupt attended, and stated that the de- 
have gone down. Standing between the first- | cision of the Lord Chancellor had been delay- 


lieutenant and captain, | heard the former re- 
mark, with a calm smile, “*She cannot stand 
this much longer.” ‘But a few moments,” 
replied the captain, with his usual composure. 
Although it was hoped that the topmast would 
go, and every provision had been made to clear 
the wreck in such an event, still it could not be 
regarded but with the greatest apprehension, 


and as of very doubtful issue. It was thought | 


best to resort to the dangerous expedient of 
scudding. The helm was put up, but the ves- 
sel refused to go off. At this moment of anx- 
ious suspense the wind shifted, and took us by 


the lee; quick as thought, the topsail sheet 


ed by the petitioning creditor, and that, there- 
fore, they ought to adjourn until the cause 


| should be heard ; and on these grounds declin- 
jed any further examination, and for so doing 


was committed by the commissioners to the 
King’s Bench Prison, where he now remains. 
The petitioner has since had several sittings in 
the Court of Chancery without any decision 
| on the merits of the case, though his allegations 
| have been uncontroverted.—One’ Chancellor 
| deferred judgment, and another had no judicial 
|authority to grant a swpersedeas, until, at 
length, the wretched prisoner found himself, 





by sickness, want of means, and death of 


was cut, and we were on the other tack, but | friends, unable to take any steps for his liber- 
not until the ship was pooped by a tremendous | ation, and there he has lain, under the very 
sea, which knocked in the dead-lights, and|eye of the law, for thirty-six years a prisoner 
filled the berth-deck with water. ‘The deck | ia a common gaol /—a punishment frightfully 


was scuttled as soon as possible. 

P. S.—Since the above was written, on the 
3d of October we fell in with the French 
barque Mannette, thirty-six days from St. Do- 
mingo, with a cargo of mahogany, bound to 
Havre, completely dismantled by the late hur- 
ricane. By his log, he was about eighty 


leagues south of the Grand Bank. At 8p. M., 


September 23rd, hove to under close-reefed 
main, topsail and main trysail. At 3a. ™., 
wind increasing, the main trysail gaff was car- 
ried away, and both the sails. At 4 a. M., 


disproportionate to the nature of his offence, if 
offence it could be termed. Talk of the Bas- 
tile !—its history cannot furnish many sadder 
stories than that of the broken merchant, wast- 
ing his health, strength, and manhood for thir- 
ty-six years, nearly the average period of hu- 
man life, within the dreary walls of a prison. 

But, perhaps, the most singular feature in 
| the petition, is the prayer that the practice by 
| which a prisoner is obliged to quit the prison 
; immediately on obtaining his release, may be 
abolished or rectified, givinggs a reason, the 


to the bare outline of the vessel, or, rather,| main topsail splii—scudded under bare poles. | danger of too sudden a change in the atmos- 
there was no horizon ; for it was as if sea and| Wind increasing to a hurricane from the south, | phere and scene, should he not be permitted to 
sky “were swallowed up in a suspended | sails were blown from the yards, and masts in | occupy his present room afier his discharge, 
ocean”—a dark, blinding mist, torn from the) danger of going by the board. At 5h. 30m., |‘ so as gradually to accustom himself to that 


surface of the waves, swept with such force| 
that it struck upon the face like fine sand, and | 


hurricane suddenly shified to north-west, 
bringing the vessel by the lee. Mizenmast 


| liberty of which he has been so long deprived.” 
There is something apparently whimsical in 


so intensely salt that it left adhering crystals} was cut away, and ship payed off. At6a.|this poor man pleading for permission to re- 


completely enveloping the vessel. The sea 


M., mainmast went by the board. Ship was 


main in prison, “ even for one week,” after so 


was barely distinguishable. ‘The waves, beat-| pooped, rudder-head split, cabin dashed to| lung an incarceration ; but we can sympathize 
en down to a glassy level, and carved by the| pieces, instruments and charts lost ; bread was | with the feelings, akin to terror with which the 


sheer force of the wind, escaped in enormous | 
surges which threatened to engulf us. Al- 
though there was neither thunder nor rain, 





spoiled, and water swept overboard. As soon 
as we could communicate, we sent bread, wa- 


ter, charts, and nautical instruments, and, at | 


|aged prisoner may contemplate his being sud- 
denly launched into the wide ocean of the 
world, from which he had been so long divid- 





every other sound was drowned in the deafen- | the request of the captain, escorted his vessel|ed, and in which, perhaps, he has now no 


ing roar of the tempest. ‘The trumpet was | 
useless, for no order could be heard from one | 
side of the deck to the other. Orders were | 
conveyed principally by gesture, or only heard | 
by vociferating close to the ear. The crew, | 
driven from the forecastle and waist, clustered 
on the quarter-deck, clinging for support to 
the weather bulwarks. ‘Those who attempted | 
to look to windward, shrunk under the bul- | 
warks to recover their breath. The stern! 


boat, caught by a violent puff, was rent to! presented by the Marquis of Lansdowne, we | 


into Fayal, the nearest port, 





Extraordinary Case of Imprisonment.— 
We have received a copy of a petition present- 
ed to the House of Lords on the 28th of Au- 


gust, from John Dufrene, a prisoner in the) 
Queen’s Bench Prison, which exhibits a mon- 


ifriend remaining. Alexander Selkirk wept 
bitterly on leaving his solitary island, and there 
|are authenticated instances of captives having 
become, by long confinement, so attached to 
their prison, that although they could obtain 
their liberty, they have preferred remaining 
voluntary prisoners to the end of their lives.— 


’ 


English Paper. 


strous abuse, either in the nature or the ad- | 


ministration of the law. As the petition was 


| a 
| 


Perfect Insects.— W hen the development of 


pieces, as if it had been pasteboard ; and the| are warranted in believing the general accu- \the perfect insect is complete, and all its parts 


chain sheets, of three-quarters inch iron, were| 
carried straight out thirty or forty feet, sus- 


racy of the facts stated. 
It appears that John Dufrene was formerly 


and organs have attained the requisite firmness 
and solidity, it immediately begins to exercise 


tained, and snapped like a coach-whip, emit-!a woollen merchant in Leeds, and that in the | them in their intended functions. Previously 
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to this launching into the wide world, or at least | 
directly after, almost all insects discharge from | 
their intestines some drops of an excrementi- | 
tious fluid, often transparent, and sometimes 
red. In some instances, where their numbers 
have been considerable, this has produced the | 
appearance of a-shower of blood ; and by this, 
natural fact, all those bloody showers recorded 
by historians as preternatural, and regarded | 
where they happened as fearful prognostics of | 
impending evils, are stripped of their terrors, | 
and reduced to the class of events that happen | 
in the common course of nature. Some per-| 
fect insects live only a few hours; some never | 
see the sun; others, as flies, moths, and but: | 
terflies, and indeed the majority of insects, a 
few days or a week; while a very few, such | 
as large beetles, six, nine, twelve, or fifteen | 
months, Some, however, enjoy long lives in| 
captivity. Baker kept one of the dark. | 
ling beetles alive under a glass upwards of| 
three years. Roesel informs us that he fed, 
the rose-beetle with fruit and moist white | 
bread for as long a period; and Esper kept | 
our most common water-beetle in a large glass | 
vessel for three years and a half. —Sharpe’ 8 | 
London Magazine. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 93.) 


Abel Thomas was not suffered by his Divine | 
Master to remain long at home at a time with | 
his faithful Ellin. Before the close of last | i 
century we find him again and again visiting | 
the meetings of his own Y. early Meeting, twice 
the meetings in New England, twice meetings | 
in New York State, the meetings in Maryland | 
and Virginia, and towards the close of 1798 | 
and the beginning of 1799, the Southern States 
generally. Duging the last named journey | 
the following } tter was written to his wile. 
His letters bear testimony to being the product | 
of a simple, illiterate, yet strong. minded man, | 
They are wel! worthy of preservation, being | 
interesting to the general reader, instructive to | 
the babe in Christ, and animating to the fathers 
and mothers in the Truth. He was no man’s} 
copy, and his letters are as original as he was | 
himself, 


“ Second month 19th, 1799, just returned from 
the Tennessee country, towards New Gar- 
den. 


“Dear Ellin,x—I received thy letter last 
First-day three weeks, at Reuben’s Creek, in 
South Carolina, about two ht indred and forty | 
miles from C harleston, the evening before we | 
started for the Western territories. We went | 
not to Charleston, but sent for our letters from 
Bush River, and had near missed them, as we} 
were about forty miles on our way toward the 
mountains. | was glad to sce thy hand-writ- | 
ing, and to hear that you were well,—and of 
thy resignation in my absence, under the in-| 
cumbrances and fatigues of business. As there | 
seems a necessity for it at this time, | hope thy 
doing what thou canst, and re signing, oil be | 
the likeliest way to be blessed with success. 

“Tf am well in health, and have been so ever | 


South. 


la time when we think all is well; 


| diligence, but was not able. 


; What to do. 


since | left home, except six days in Virginia, 
where I missed two meetings,—and in the 
western country, but was able to travel. We 
have prospered in outward travel; but as to 
travail and exercise of mind, | am often re- 
duced very low; which | believe is for my 


good,—for the more powerful exaltation of | 


Master’s name, in myself, and it may be, in| 
some others. But so far [ can say, that it is 
always well with me, when | am sensible that 
| Master is near, but when he hideth his face 
my soul is troubled. At! my travelling through 
| this wilderness country, so far from home, is 
so little hardship, that I can scarcely give it 
that name, when Master is present. But when 
‘he withdraws from me, there is nothing in 
this world that I can please myself in thinking 
of. If I look towards you, [his family] there 
is but little satisfaction in your company in 
his absence. I cannot rest neither at home 
nor abroad, when | am afraid my ways do 
not please him. I have wondered sometimes, 
knowing so much of his care and goodness to 
me, that | could not be easy and resigned in 
his absence ; always rejoicing in hopes of his 
return. But my own weaknesses are against 
'me, when | am reduced into a state of suffer- 
ing, and | inquire deeply into my behaviour 
before Him. I long for the time to come, that 
| 1 might make my conduet upright before him 
in all things. But far from that, J ofien find 


|| have not been so steady in watching as was 
| pleasing to him. 


My words in conversation 
have not been so few and savoury as would be 
most for his honour. My haste in travelling, 
in order to get home soon, has hardly been 
reputab'e amongst my brethren, and many 
more weaknesses came against me in the 
These little weaknesses are hardly 
| noticed by many professors. But they are as 
motes in the eye, that obstruct the sight; they 


_are as little foxes that hinder the growth of the 


vine. They are as leaks, hardly perceived in 
brit a leak is 
wasting the substance, if it be but through a 
little worm hole. 

“| was hinting at something that befel me 
in the South—so far as [ can describe it in 
words, I shall let thee know, as a most endear- 
ed companion, I perceived for many days, 
that Master was about to leave me to myself, 


‘that | might see what | could do without ‘him : | 
|or that l might learn more perfect obedie nee | 


in watching, both on the right hand and on the 
left. When I understood it so, | became more 
and more afraid,—inquiring deeply into my 
conduct before him. My many weaknesses 
appeared before me, and | looked carefully to| 


| see what would become of me, if he should 
| withdraw from me, and hear no more of my 


secret cries. Under these considerations | 
was alarmed; but remembering his loving- 
kindness in times of deep distress, | put on all 
the strength I could gather, and resolutely de- 
termined to hold him fast, by doubling my 
He was stronger 
than a lion ; he was swifter than an eagle. | 
looked after him, with desire; but found my- 
self as a worm, with neither wings to fly, nor 
feet to run. I was ina great strait to know 
But calmly considering how it 


| was with me; | saw no way but to be still and 


|res signed, and tu endeavour to nourish a hope 
of 


his return. 
* But oh! my great weakness and impati. 
ence in waiting! Feeling myself so disabled, 
land my great enemy roaring against me, it 
seemed as if a day of great trouble was ap. 
roaching. 1 was ready to say with Agag to 
Samuel, Surely the bitterness of death is past.’ 
Hope of Master’s return was almost lost. [ 
could not hold confidence in the remembrance 
of past favours ; for imagination did work hard 
against me. However, it appeared to me that 
I ‘should be of no more use in that country. 
So I looked towards home, inquiring into my 
affairs there. Oh! how grievously my incum. 
bered circumstances gathered all around me, 
as mountains; so that I could see no way out. 
| then remembered the wormwood and the gal! 
before I left home, when I had a large draught 
of it. Then canst thou, my dear Ellin, under. 
stand, or conceive the weight of my distress, 
in the South? Although it was so, | was fa. 
voured with a little reason to believe that there 
is a God so wonderful in power that all things 
are possible with him,—and that all power was 
given to his dear Son, my Beloved,—and that, 
if I did not love him, | should not be so die. 
tressed in his absence:—and he doth love 
them that do love him. 

** My faith began to increase; and when [| 
found it so, | was ready to burst out with ve- 
hemence of desire, and with a most lamentable 
cry, must [ return home without my Beloved? 
Oh! nay, rather let me die here, and be bu- 
ried in a far country, no more to be remem- 
bered by the living. But I soon felt that he 
was coming. The mountains began to skip 
like rats, and the little hills like lambs before 
him,—and his Divine presence overshadowed 
my tabernacle. I was silent, with wond- 
rous admiration. I was afraid, and ashamed 
of my own littleness and unworthiness, in the 
presence of Him, so wonderful in strength ; but 
| was filled with humble thankfulness. | did 
think, under such a covering, ‘the morning 
stars sang together, and the sons of God they 
shouted for joy.’ 

** And now [ think myself as happy, under 
perfect obedience, as I could wish on this side 
\of eternity,—although far absent from home. 
‘For lo! the winter is past; the rain is over 
and gone,—the time of the singing of birds is 
come ; and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land.’ 

‘My dear Ellin, I have a great deal to say 
to thee that | have not time to write. I hope 
|to see thee in a little time; but not much be- 
fore the middle of the Fourth month. My love 
i" thee is great, and to my children all, with- 
}out knowing which of them | love most. In 
[proportion will my grief be, if they should, 
jeither of them, give way to bad practices, and 
‘lose themselves in this deluded world; and 
more so, in that I have, in the course of my 
experience, sensibly felt of the powers of the 
| world to come ; and the most exce eding excel- 
lency of that glory amongst the saints in light. 

As also, on the ‘other hand, | have sensibly 
felt of the powers of death and the pains of 
hell, as it were, amongst the miserable. Now, 
if my dear children should take wrong courses, 
how should | who do love them so well, bear 
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the mournful sight? It would be likely to| worshipped, feared and obeyed forever, for he| arise or come forth from among the Turks or 
bring down my bald head with sorrow to the | speaks peace to his children, that they turn not | out of some barbarous nations ; but they shall 
grave. From thy loving husband, with love | again to folly. In his peace stands my rest ; | arise out of such as are called Christians, as 
to my dear children. | the rest which remains for the people of God. | artes saith, “ they shall come in sheep’s clo- 
. Aset Tuomas.” In this, I take my leave of the world, with| thing,” as if they were Christ’s own flock ; and 
How sustaining, how soul-comforting, the | soul, body and spirit given up to the Lord, | as Paul saith, “ they have a form of godliness,” 
sensible feeling of the love of God to the soul ! ‘in and through his grace, the life of Christ | that is, they shall be painted over gloriously, 
We see how it sweetened all the bitter cups| Jesus, in whom all the promises are yea and| with all appearances of truth, righteousness, 
which Abel Thomas had to drink, how it ani-| amen.” honesty, and all the names of godliness. Yea 
mated him with holy joy. ‘The same blessed} Luke Howard deceased 1699. Paul also testifies, Acts 20: “ Out of your 
effects have been witnessed by many others. ownselves shall men arise speaking perverse 


- To be i : . ee 
When Elizabeth Wheddon being about putting eae eee things, to draw away disciples after them ;” 


off mortality, was visited one morning by her + __.  jand so from among these very ministers, who 
brother Joseph Pike, she said to him, ‘Oh! Selected for“ The Friend.” | are of great worth and reputation, and seem to 
dear brother, though | have not slept all this “Try the Spirits.” be precious members of Christ, and even pil- 


night, yet | am as one that wants it not, ; ¥ _, |lars in the church, so that many people think 
T Sought my body ig extraordinary weak, yet| Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits,| that all religion would go down with such 


I am strong,—the power of the Lord carrying eee ay yt Sele Seah good men, they having some gifts and enlight- 
me over all weakness. Above all, the Lord| This power of trying spirits, and judging|enings of the Spirit, and seeming more than 
said this night to me, in the powerful fresh | of doctrines, Christ hath given to His true|ordinarily godly, wise, holy, sober, and de- 
openings of life, ‘‘Thou shalt praise me in the| flock. And this power the faithful people|vout; and now the false prophets shall be 
heavens ;’ which hath so overcome my soul, will not part with, neither for any fear nor tor| found among these. And as they who oppos- 
and roused my spirits, that lam as one that|any favour. Wherefore it concerns every one|ed Christ, at His first coming in the flesh, 
wants no sleep, [neither is] sensible of pain, | to be wise to salvation for himself, and not|seemed more wise, and holy, and eminent in 
nor weakness.” content himself to say, thus and so our minis-|the church, and had the outward letter in all 
Mary Dyer when about to suffer the punish-| ters teach us ; but tf thou art one of Christ’s| exactness, and the outward form of religion in 
ment of death, inflicted at the hands of hard-| flock, thou must have skill to know and judge|all strictness ; so they who do and shall most 
hearted men, was so filled with the love of God | for thyself, which is Christ’s Spirit and doc-|oppose Christ in His coming in His spirit, 
that she could say, “I have been in paradise | trine, and which is of man. Now this trial|and shall contradict and resist His servants 
several days.” of spirits doth unquestionably belong to alljand witnesses, shall arise from among 
When that faithful minister of the Gospel} who have received the Spirit of God: for to|those who appear wise, holy, learned, 
William Ellis, who had travelled abundantly | this Spirit of God that dwells in the faithful,|and godly—and so Satan by these would se- 
in the service of his dear Lord and Saviour, | the gilt of discerning spirits is inseparably an-|duce and subject to himself, even the whole 
was drawing near to his close,—in the full as-|nexed: and the Spirit of Christ which truly| world. Besides, they that are against him 
surance of eternal mercy and love he said, | dwells in all true Christians, cannot deceive,|and his false prophets, are but a very handful 
speaking of hisconvincement, “ It wasa glorious | nor be deceived in the trial of spirits; so that|of saints, who have the spirit of Christ, and 
day to me, and I have large tokens that the/this is a common grace, that in measure be-| through His Spirit and Power discern them 
day of my death will be so likewise.” longs to all those who have received the unc-|and oppose them, though for so doing, they 
Luke Howard, green in old age,—warmed | tion, that teacheth all things, and is truth and | are despised, and rejected, and hated of all the 
by the love of God sweetly flowing within him, | no lie. world. 
bore this noble testimony just before his close,| And though there be in the church, diversi-| But some will object here; and say, if a 
“ God, the Lord of heaven and earth, who ap-|ties of gifis from the same spirit, which are| man preach good, sound, orthodor doctrine, 
peared to me in an acceptable time, in the year | given to some, and not to others, yet this gift| no doubt but such a man is to be heard, and 
1655, by his word, through his servants John | of trying spirits, is given to all in some mea-|he may do much good in the church, though 
Stubbs and William Caton, by the gift of his| sure, that are Christ’s sheep. For as in the| he want Christ’s Spirit. But to this | answer : 
grace, (the Son of his love, Christ Jesus, whom | natural body, there are several gifts given to| That they who preach without Christ’s Spirit, 
he sent out of his own bosom,) and by the| several members, which are not given to all,| which is the spirit of prophecy, though they 
word of his own mouth, and by the brightness | as seeing to the eye, hearing to the ear, and| preach ever so sound and exact to the letter, 
of his arising, cut me off from the wild olive| so on, but feeling is given to all the members ;| yet are they false prophets, and are not to be 
tree, which | was rooted in by transgression, | so also in the body of Christ, that is the spirit-| heard by the sheep. ‘Uherefore those who are 
and grafied me into the true olive root, the life| ual church, several gifts are given to several | spiritual cannot join to that ministry where 
of which is the light of the world ; and by his| saints, but the trial of spirits and doctrines to| the Spirit of Christ is wanting, though there be 
love and spirit in my heart, raised me to wor-| all saints ; and if any have not Christ’s Spirit, | everything else in it. But the true prophets 
ship him in spirit and truth. Then the cross} he is none of His; and the more a man hath | are all sent of God, into His own church, and 
appeared so great, that if it had been his will 1| of Christ’s Spirit the better able he is to judge| God would have His church receive no minis- 
would rather have parted with my natural life,| of all other spirits. And thus you may per-|ters but such as He sends. Now the proof of 
if | could have had peace, than to have taken | ceive, that “ seeing that many false prophets|a minister being sent of God, is this, to be 
itup. But in the day of his love and power,|are gone out into the world,” it concerns the | anointed with the Spirit. ‘“‘As my Father 
—through the word of life, and the arising| faithful, as they tender their own everlasting | sent me so send I you.” Whoso then saith, 
thereof,—I was made willing to do his will,| salvation, not to believe every spirit that speaks | the unction of the Spirit alone is not sufficient 
and to take up the cross—not [only] for a lit-| of Christ, and His kingdom, and His things,| for the ministry of the Gospel, denies Christ 
tle while, but with a resolution as long as life| but “try the spirits whether they be of God.” | and his apostles, to have been sufficient min- 
continued. Though many temptations hath | But let it be understood that false prophets are| isters, and he perverts the Scriptures, and se- 
attended, yet the Lord hath delivered out of| not so easily discerned as some may think ;| duces the people. Paul a laborious preacher, 
them all, and hath engaged my soul and all/ for they seem to be true prophets, and godly, | through the grace of God, did renounce all his 
within me, to serve him in newness of life,—| holy, learned, orthodox men, men of eminence | worldly learning, and all his human accom- 
and hath begat and continued a breathing, that| and renown: and so to flesh and blood, and | plishments, and excellencies, in the ministry 
he would never give more knowledge, than he| the religion and wisdom of this world, it will| of the Gospel, and preached nothing but the 
would give me power to obey. In the day | be difficult, yea impossible, to find them out.| right knowledge of Christ, and right faith in 
thereof [he] hath made me willing to serve} Wherefore I declare unto you from the| Him: as he himself testifies saying, “ What 
him, and deny myself,—and his reward is and| Lord touching these false prophets, who shall | things were gain to me, those | counted loss, 
hath been in my bosom. [le is worthy to be!do so much mischief, that they shall not] for the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus 
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Christ my ‘Lord. " 
ers, through the pouring forth of the Holy Spi- 

rit on them, they do truly know Christ him-| 

self, and the mystery of the Gospel, and all] 
things that are freely given of God; and they | 

are also filled with love to their brethren, and | 
have a holy fellowship one with another, and | 

are enabled to confess the Truth, and to con- | 
temn the world, and patiently to suffer for 

Christ’s sake ; knowing that He is still with | 

all He sends, even always unto the end of the | 
world.—From writings of the Sixteenth Cen- 

tury. 


ee 


Afflictions. 


There are very few of God’s people who 
have not some open, or some secret affliction ; 
for the words, “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation,” are not a figure of speech, but a 
literal truth. A man may have hidden trou- | 
bles, as well as hidden treasures, in his strong | 
box, that no one knows of but himself. We) 
conceal our infirmities and our afflictions ofien- 
times, more jealously than we hide our money 
bags. Whatever may be your troubles, whe- 
ther afflicted in mind, body, or estate, take 
courage. It will not be so always. 

You may think that your troubles are pecu- 
liar. Well, what of that? God’s people are 
a peculiar people, and have peculiar support ; 
no wonder that their troubles should be pecu- 
liar also. Dwell not upon them, but look for- 
ward to peculiar joys. These light afflictions, 
heavy though we think them, spring not forth 
of the dust. They are weighed in the balance, | 
and are not a scruple too light or too heavy, 
for your case. Bear, then, your afflictions 
patiently, submissively, acquiescently. It will 
not be so always. If we did but know what 
our afflictions defend us from, as well as we 
know what they bring upon us, we should be 
more reconciled to have them for companions. 
They may give us pain, and yet be so blest as | 
to afford us peace. They may give a gloom 
to time, and yet impart a glory to eternity. I 
have some friends now whose afflictions I put 
into my prayers; not that they may be remov- 
ed, for that might, or might not be a blessing 
but that they may be among the “ all things” 
that work together for the good of God's people. 

It will not be so always; ; therefore look stea- 
dily, hopefully, and trustfully to the God of all 
consolation, who hath said, ** Even to your old 
age 1am he, and even to hoary hairs | will 
carry you.” ‘I will never leave thee nor for- | 
sake thee.”——-Old Humphrey. 








The New Light.—Some very interesting 
and important experiments were exhibited re- 
cently, in the great room of the Hanover 
square rooms, to prove the power and efficacy 
of electric light, for which Mr. W. E. Staite, 
the inventor, has taken out a patent. The 
light is not a flame, but an incandescent light ; | 
it resembles a spark of the most brilliant and 
vivid fire, about the size, or rather less than 
the burner of a common argand lamp. There 
is no combustion, nor will the light produce | 
combustion by coming in contact with com- | 
bustible substances. "The power is immense; 
resembling day or sun-light, and obscuring | 





perfectly united, 
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And thus the true teach- | the light of candles i in the manner the ut rays of | ty- five rods. 


daylight obscure them. ‘The great room was 
illuminated by the operation. The light is ge- | 
nerated or produced by a battery of 44 plates, | 
of the dimension of 14 square yards. It is 
understood to be self-regulating, “and to be so 
| cheap, that any person can afford to pay for it. 
A rough calculation is, that it supplies a light 
jequal to that of a hundred candles, for an 
| hour, at one penny.——Late paper. 


A Recent French Invention.—All our 
readers connected with the iron trade will 
peruse with interest the following method of 
welding iron, steel, and sheet iron. In an 
earthen vessel melt borax, and add to it one- 
tenth of sal-ammoniac. When these ingredi- 


ents are properly fused and mixed, pour them 


out upon an iron plate, and let them cool. 
There is thus obtained a glassy matter, to 
which is to be added an equal quantity of quick 
lime. The iron or steel which are to be 
soldered are first heated to redness; then this 


| compound, first reduced to powder, is laid upon 


them—the composition melts and runs like 
sealing wax; the pieces are then replaced in 
the fire, taking care to heat them at a temper- 
ature far below that usually employed in 
welding; they are then withdrawn and ham- 
mered, “and the surface will be found to be thus 
The author asserts, that 
this process, which may be applied to welding 
sheet-iron tubes, never fails.—Ibid. 


Overflow of the Nile——The waters of the 
Nile have risen this year to an unusual and 
destructive height. A correspondent of the 
Atheneum from Cairo, speaking of this cala- 
mity which has succeeded to the fearful pesti- 
lence by which Egypt has been ravaged—and 
which is said to have taken 133,000 victims, 
Cairo furnishing a contingent of 10,000— 
says :—** Nearly the whole crop of Dura, it is 
feared, will be destroyed; and you can con- 
ceive the distress which will ensue, as the fell- 
aheen subsist almost entirely upon it. The 
water was in the streets of Cairo a few days 
since, the canal having flowed through the 
courts of the houses ; but the government has 
had the mouth of the canal so dammed that 


jonly a small quantity of water can flow in. 


Boolak and Old Cairo are almost under water. 
The reason of this extraordinary rise appears 
to be this: the Pashas and great men find 
cotton to be the most profitable thing they can 
sow in their fields; and as the water must not 
flow over this cotton, Upper Egypt is full of 
dykes and dams, which confine the Nile to a 
much smaller space.” — Ibid. 
— 

Alarm Lock.—An ingenious Yankee has 
invented a machine which is destined to come 
into universal use. It consists of the attach- 


| ment of a cheap, simple and durable alarm to 


a lock of almost any description, so arranged 
as not to interfere in any respect with the ac- 
tion of the lock, and so connected with the 
bolt, that the latter cannot be withdrawn, or 
even an attempt made, without giving an alarm 
at once distinct and sufficient to awaken any 
person in the vicinity, and which may be dis- 
tinctly heard at a distance of twenty or twen- 


“The expense of this lock is no 
more than those in use, and it can be applied 
to the common lock ; the improvement will no 
doubt be soon applied to almost every lock that 

| is manufactured,—Late Paper. 


Settlement for Coloured Men.—Some at- 
tempts have been made in some parts of the 
| State of New York, to establish settlements 
for coloured men, and with some success. A 
new effort is to be made in the town of Flo. 
rence, in Oneida county, coloured men having 
had several meetings upon the subject, in 
which they have been making efforts to induce 
the coloured citizens of Albany, New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, to follow farming or 
mechanical pursuits in the new settlement, 
rather than be barbers, servants, &c., as they 
are in the cities. In Florence, it is stated, 
there are water privileges for saw mills and 
grist mills, and indeed every thing necessary 
to make a flourishing settlement. 

eta 

Fugitive Slaves.—A case has been tried at 
Bloomington, lowa, on a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, before Chief Justice Hastings, in which 
the following points were decided : 

That a Judge of the District Court of the 
United States has no authority to issue a pre- 
cept commanding the owner (or his agent or 
attorney) of a fugitive slave, to seize such a 
slave and bring him before him for examina- 
tion. 

That the owner, or his agent or attorney, 
may arrest a fugitive slave, without process, 
and take him before the Judge of the District 
Court of the United States, or any Justice of 
the Peace of the proper county. 

That while the owner can make such elec- 
tion, the fugitive can, on application to any 
State Judge who is authorised to issue writs of 
habeas corpus, have the legality of the arrest 
investigated. 

That the presumption of the law prevailing 
in the free States is, that the colour of a person 
is no evidence that he is a slave. 

The coloured man, Jim, was accordingly 
discharged. 

After the above decision was announced, an 
application was made on the part of the owner 
of the slave, for a peremptory mandamus, re- 
quiring the Justice of the Peace, before whom 
the trial had been had, to grant an appeal to 
the District Court of the State of Iowa, and to 
order the coloured man, Jim, into custody un- 
til the cause could be heard in said Court. 

His honour the Judge decided that “* A Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Iowa has 
no authority to issue writs of mandamus.”— 


Late Paper. 








Great Literary Plagiarism.—A correspon- 
dent of the London Atheneum, has discovered 
that Paley’s Natural T heology i is copied from 
a series of papers that appeared about the end 
of the seventeenth century, in the Leipsic 
Transactions, by a Dutch philosopher, named - 


Nieuwentyt. lt is extraordinary that this dis- 
covery was not made before, seeing that the 
papers after having been published at Amster- 
dam, about the year 1700, were afterwards 
translated into English by —— Chamberlaine, 














and published by Longman & Co. in 1817, 
about 15 years alter Paley’s Natural Thevlo- 

appeared. 
ot fon the Leipsic Transactions, he of 
course, must have known of and perused them. 
Parallel passages are printed side by side in 
the Athenzeum, for the purpose of proving the 
case. 





Important Movement among the Chippewa 
Indians.—The steamer Mondiana arrived yes- 
terday morning from the Upper Mississippi, 
with a delegation of twelve Chippewa Indians, 
six of whom are chiefs, and from the Lake 
Superior country. ; 

This delegation, under the care of Major J. 
B. Martell, of Sault Ste. Marie, are on their 
way to Washington for the purpose of secur- 
ing, either by grant or purchase, a portion of 
the lands sold to the Government some time 
since, and thus to retain possession of their 
villages. ‘They desire to permanently settle, 
build houses, cultivate the soil, and become 
settled, industrious citizens of the United States 
instead of roaming hunters of the forest. 

These noble men of the forest bring with 
them three bark canoes of exquisite workman- 
ship, besides a full supply of implements for 
hunting and for war. ‘They are dressed in 
full Indian costume, with a profusion of trink- 
ets, feathers, claws, porcupine quills, snake 
rattles, &c., and on the breast of the principal 
chief we noticed, suspended by a massive gold 
ring, a silver medal, presented by the younger 
Adams, a$ a token of peace and friendship, in 
the year#1825. They are said to be peace- 
able and well-disposed men—warm friends of 
the Government for many years past, and pro- 
fess to think a great deal of their great father, 
the President. 

We are informed that this delegation em- 
barked in their canoes about six weeks since, 
frdm La Pointe, on the river Bois Brule and 
traversed this great inland sea to the straits of 
San Marie. They then disembarked, packed 
their canoes, war and hunting implements, en- 
tire wardrobe and provisions, on their backs, 
across the country several hundred miles, to 
the head waters of the St. Croix, where they 
again embarked in their canoes, and glided 
smoothly down that stream to the great Father 
of Waters. At St. Paul, which place they 
reached on the 3d inst., they took passage on 
the steamer Dr. Franklin, and came as far as 
Rock Island where they took the steamer Mon- 
diana, and arrived as above.—St. Louis Rep. 
Nov. 14, 





Value of Old Rope.—Among the numerous 
worn out and often considered worthless arti- 
cles, which the ingenuity of man has discover- 
ed the means of re-manufacturing and render- 
ing of equal value to its original substance, are 
old tarred ropes, which have been in use at 
coal pits. Our readers will be surprised when 
we inform them that out of this dirty and ap- 
parently unbleachable substance, is produced 
a tissue paper of the most beautiful fabric, 
evenness of surface and delicacy of colour, a 
ream of which, with wrapper and string, 
weighs two anda half pounds. It is used in 
the potteries for transferring patterns to the 






































woman, who in after life was a minister in our 
religious Society, may perhaps be interesting 
and encouraging fo some of our young Friends 
—some who feel themselves to be surrounded 
by the temptations and Allurements of a vain 
and delusive world, and who may at seasons 
feel living desires raised in their souls that they 
may not be conformed to the spirit of the world, 
but rather seek to know a being transformed 
by the renewings of the mind. 
member that the way of the cross remains to 
be the way to the crown ; and that the graci- 
ous invitation of our crucified and risen Lord 
is, “*Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden and [ will give you rest ; take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me, for | am 
meek and lowly in heart, aud ye shall find 
rest unto your souls ; fur my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light.” 


THE FRIEND. 


earthen ware, and it is found superior to any 
other substance yet known for that purpose ; 
As Paley quotes Dr. Nieuw- | it is so tenacious that a sheet of it, if twisted 
by hand in the form of a rope, will support 
upward of 100 weight. 
age of invention.— Farmer and Mechanic. 


Truly we live in an 


——=—>>— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Letter to a Young Woman. 
The following letter addressed to a young 


Let such re- 


First month, 1776. 
My dear Niece,—Whom | believe the Fa- 


ther hath so far favoured as to inspire with the 
love of truth and virtue,—it hath been in my 
heart since my late indisposition to communi- 
cate a few hints respecting thy entrance into, 
and perseverance in that holy way which leads 
to bliss and immortality. 
quested a few lines from me. 
taste for literary performance, and also knew 
that I couid neither address nor amuse thee 
with such communications as frequently pass 
between persons of the same age, who are de- 
sirous of displaying their talents. 
snare in this many years ago, and therefore 


I was told thou re- 
I knew thy 


I saw a 


avoided it, as I wish thee to do. I therefore 


thought it might be none of my business to 


address my niece in an uncouth style, and lan- 
guage no way elegant, unless | found some- 
thing more to authorize me so to do, than 
merely that affection which | felt for thee as 
my near and dear relation. Though | much 
desired thou might become acquainted with the 
Truth, and take it for thy leader and director, 
yet well knowing, that no man knoweth the 
Son, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
but those to whom the Father is pleased to re- 
veal him, and also that of ourselves we can do 
nothing towards this great work, neither for 
ourselves nor for others, but as we feel his 
Spirit operating upon ours to sanctify and pre- 
pare for his service, | was diffident and fear. 
ful lest my own great love for thee might lead 
me off that strait and narrow track wherein to 
those who are waiting for instruction, edifica- 
tion is conveyed. Being nearly alone this 
evening, and feeling my mind drawn towards 
thee with a little opening which | believe was 
from the Father of Lights, I was encouraged 
to write, to show thee as | may be enabled, 


some part of the duty of those who are enlist- 




















and deliverance, 
all, depends on setting out right ; for if we be- 
gin wrong, and proceed ever so far, and to ap- 
pearance well, all will signify nothing. ‘Theres 
fore let me entreat thee, be careful of thy en- 
trance into the way | have been desirous to 
recommend, 
thus, A cross to the natural will and inclina- 
tion. Thus thou mayest know whether the 
path thou art in, is the direct way to happiness 
and peace, or the mazy track of error. 
last] leads into dissipation, confusion, .and un- 
certainty, attended with much sorrow, and in 
the end terminates in an aflecting separation 
from the presence of the great Peace-Maker, 
who declared, “If any man will be my disci- 
ple let him take up his cross daily and follow 
me.” Now [one] thing that young persons 
find to stand much in their way, is a desire of 
appearing pleasing and amiable in the eyes 
of others, which leads them to do and make 
choice of such things as appear most pleasing 
to their own fancies, and as they may think, 
refined taste. 
gate set open, and do not many go in thereat? 
But when in the mind of any a breathing de- 
sire is felt to please Him who is infinitely love- 








ing in the Lamb’s wars, and before whose 
mental eyes, the glorious banner of the Prince 
of Peace hath been evidently displayed, with 
gracious invitations to repair thereto for safety 


Much my dear niece, yea, 


It has but one gate, marked 


[This 


See here, my dear, the broad 


ly, they see by the inshining of that blessed 


and Divine light wherewith in mercy they are 


favoured, that their own will, fancy and incli- 
nation, do constantly prompt them to desire 


things which bring no evidence of his appro- 


bation whom above all they would desire to 
please. Wherefore they are induced to try 
the way of the cross,—and, although it seems 
hard at first, yet the peaceful evidence which 


attends their minds, that He who beholds the 
secrets of all hearts, knows for what end they 


have thus deprived themselves of things plea- 


sant to the eye, and the carnal mind, doth 
abundantly confirm their faith. Thus they 
grow up in experience, and are taught to be- 
lieve that the cross of Christ which is foolish- 
ness to many, anda cause of stumbling to 


many more, will prove to them the power of 
God unto salvation, if they abide therein. 

I shall make no apology for my long letter, 
nor for the subject wrote upon, it being my 
Master’s business, which also nearly concerns 
thee. Look not lightly into this matter, for 
now is the time for thee to work. My mind is 
filled with love to thee, and great openness to 
write, but thou hast the infallible Teacher 
within, to which I recommend thee, desiring 
thy strict attention thereunto, and in love con- 
clude, thy affectionate Aunt. 





Somnambulism.—A most singular case of 
somnambulism recently occurred at the house 
No. 47 Willet street, New York. About 11 
at night some persons were passing the house, 
when they heard the cry of murder and rush- 
ing in, alarmed the inmates, but could not dis- 
cover whence the cry proceeded, or the cause 
of such an alarm. When they were about 
leaving, they again heard the cry, which seem- 
ed to come from the roof of the house. They 
made an examination of that part, when they 
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THE FRIEND. 


discovered an old lady named Bowne, who) family in the United States was furnished | Health Officer having reported no deaths, save 
resides in the house, down near the eaves, and | with a Bible. two, since Friday. One of the above was the 
frightened almost to death, not knowing how,| In this there may have been nothing more | person attacked with it in this city yesterday 
or by what means she had got there. She|than a mere coincidence of facts ; if so, it was | mo 


ene 5 a ; 
was rescued from her perilous situation, for|a coincidence as strange as pleasing.— Meth. 
which she was most lavish of her thanks. She} Epis. 

had risen, whilst asleep, and ascended to the} .— 


occurred in the city. 
ground there have been four more cases, but it 


rning, and is the only real case that has 
At the Quarantine 


is thought the patients are in a fair way of re- 


roof, which she could not possibly have done 
if awake. Her alarm on awakening may 
be more easily imagined than described.—N. 
Y. Paper. 


————<=>__ -—— 
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THE BEGGAR MAN. 
BY LUCY AIKIN. 


Around the fire, one winter night, 
The farmer’s rosy children sat; 
The faggot lent its blazing light, 
And jokes went round, and careless chat. 


When, hark! a gentle hand they hear 
Low tapping at the bolted door ; 
And thus to gain their willing ear, 
A feeble voice was heard t’ implore : 


“Cold blows the blast across the moor : 
The sleet drives hissing in the wind; 
Yon toilsome mountain lies before ; 
A dreary treeless waste behind. 


“ My eyes are weak and dim with age; 
No road, no path, can I descry ; 

And these poor rags ill stand the rage 
Of such a keen inclement sky. 


“So faint I am—these tottering feet 

No more my feeble frame can bear ; 
My sinking heart forgets to beat, 

And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 


“Open your hospitable door, 
And shield me from the biting blast ; 
Cold, cold it blows across the moor, 
The weary moor that I have pass’d!” 


With hasty step the farmer ran, 
And close beside the fire they place 
The poor half-frozen beggar-man, 
With shaking limbs and pallid face. 


The little children flocking came, 

And warm’d his stiffening hands in theirs ; 
And busily the good old dame 

A cemiatable mess prepares. 


Their kindness cheer’d his drooping soul ; 
And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 

The big round tears were seen to roll, 
And told the chanks he could not speak. 


The children too, began to sigh, 
And all their merry chat was o'er; 
And yet they felt, they knew not why, 
More glad than they had done before. 


Infidel Predictions.—We recollect to have 


had our attention cajled some years ago to the| 


following facts and coincidence. In the early 
history of Virginia, every man was compelled 


covery. 
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CHOLERA. 

For the information of distant subscribers 
we have made out the following statement | 
from the daily papers. 

The New York papers state, that as near as 
the facts can be learned, seventeen or eighteen 
cases of cholera appeared on board the packet 
ship New York, from Havre, when off Nova 
Scotia, after she had been at sea two weeks ; 
that twelve cases remained when she reached 
Quarantine at Staten Island, seven of which 
have since died. ‘The sick were taken to the 
Quarantine Hospital, and all the steerage pas- 
sengers, two hundred and fifty in number, ta- 
ken to the United States stores, near the same 
place. In view of these facts, it was resolved, 
that the New York Board of Health should as- 
semble daily, and report upon the increase or 
decrease of the epidemic. On the 5th, three 
new cases were reported as having appeared 
among the passengers after they were landed. 
On the 7th, six new cases of cholera, and four 
deaths, were reported at the Marine Hospital, 
four of which were inmates of the hospital 
previous to the arrival of the ship. On the 
8th, two new cases and two deaths; on the 
9th, one new case and three deaths were re- 
ported. On the 10th, the telegraph account 
for the Daily News says: No new cases of 
cholera or deaths have been reported at Quar- 
antine to day. 

The New York Sun of the 9th says: 

‘“‘ We had an interview last night with Drs. 
J. A. Reed, of Fourth street, and E. A. C. 
Page, of George street, who had just returned 
from the Quarantine Hospital on Staten Island, 
where they had been during the day in their 
professional capacity, investigating the cholera. 
They report thirty cases, from the appearance 
of the epidemic, up to yesterday at 2 o'clock. 
Of these, sixteen have died, fourteen remain- 
ing under treatment. In almost every case, 


} 
| 
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\the attacked persons were individuals who had 


been greatly debilitated by previous disease, | 
principally by dysentery. They have decided | 
that the epidemic is in a much milder form 
than in 1832, The mode of treatment pur- 
sued on Staten Island, is to administer on the 





to pay something for the support of the Chris- 
tian religion. 


appearance of the attack, a mild emetic, com- 


When this law was repealed,| posed of mustard or other vegetable substances, | 
and Christianity was thrown for support upon|'The principal remedy used at the hospital is | 
the affections and resources of its friends, a| calomel, with opiates and stimulants.” 
statesman of the first eminence, whose name| At noon, on the 11th, one death in the hos. | 
we forbear here to mention, remarked, “ The pital, but no new cases reported at Quarantine. | 
death blow is given to Christianity ; in fifly |‘The cholera is said to have reached the city of 
years from this time there will not be a Bible|) New York, one death being reported at a’ 
in the United States.” : 


German hotel. 
By a very strange coincidence, it so happen. | 


The New York correspondent of the Daily 
ed that in just fifty years from that time, the| News, under date of the 12th, 4 r. M., says: 
American Bible Society announced that every|'The cholera cases are on the decrease, the | 


Poems, by Joun G. Wurtrtter, illustrated by 
Hi. Brrtrnes, Boston: Benjamin B. Mus- 
sey & Co, 1849. 


The friends and admirers of this amiable 
man and true poet, (and the number of such is 
not small in this city and vieinity,) have now 
the opportunity of supplying themseives with 
a beautiful, and as we suppose, a correct 
edition of the author’s metrical composi- 
tions. The volume consists of nearly 400 
pages, octavo, and embraces all the pieces with 
which we are familiar, and also many that, to 
us at least, are new; it is embellished with 
eight highly-finished illustrative engravings, 
besides a portraiture of the author ;—the type, 
paper, and binding, are very superior, and in 
short, the style and character of the publica- 
tion altogether, are well fitted to meet the views 
of those who are seeking a book of intrinsic 
merit for a present, rather than one of the 
many showy but trashy things “ got up for the 
season,” 

To be had at the bookstore of Uriah Hunt, 
No. 44 North Fourth street. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received of Hannah Howard, per Joshua Maule, 
agent, $2, vol. 22; John J. Peckham, N. Y., per 
Henry Knowles, $2, vol. 22; W. B. Oliver, agent, 
Lynn, Mass., for Josiah Keene, Theodate Anna 
Hawkes, Daniel Breed, James Oliver, and Gilbert 
Boyce, each $2, vol. 21; Sarah Nicholson, Haddon- 
field, N. J., $2, vol. 22. 


WANTED 


A teacher and assistant for the Raspberry 
Street Coloured Boys’ School, under the care 
of a committee of the Southern District Month- 
ly Meeting, to take charge about the Ist of 
Second month next. 

Apply to John C. Allen, No. 180 South 
Second street ; or Joseph Scattergood, No. 84 
Arch street. 

WANTED 

A situation as clerk, salesman, or partner, 
by a young man well acquainted with book- 
keeping. Inquire at No. 84 Arch street. 


Friends’ Hat Store. 


Benjamin H. Lightfoot, No. 85 Arch street, 
below Third, manufactures and keeps for sale, 
Hats ror Frienps, 


Diep, at the residence of her son, Ambrose Cowper- 
thwaite, near Moores ‘Town, N. J., on the 24th of last 
month, Anne Cowrertuwaite, a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, in the 95th year of her age. 
Although confined to her chamber and bed for several 
years, by bodily infirmity, yet her mental faculties 
remained nearly unimpaired to the last; it being her 
breathing desire to be released and centred in her 
everlasting rest. 
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